THE DEFENCE OF THE EMPIRE
the litigants retreating indefinitely before the threats
of the other without fighting. What litigant con-
vinced of his rightness would submit to law if sure
that he could of his own power impose his view
on the other party? In some circumstances sub-
mission to violence, far from 'transferring power
from the litigants to the law5 makes growth of the
law's power impossible. The failure to check Italy
did not add to the general sense of security in
Europe nor to the sense that justice can be made to
prevail in the international field. It has had the
exactly contrary effect, as the whole world knows, of
increasing the sense of insecurity and bitter cynicism;
the feeling that there is no justice, no fairness in inter-
national politics, that force and chicane are the only
things that count.
As the nature of the retreats sketched in the next
chapter are examined it will be found that their main
motive was certainly not to strengthen any system of
law* Some at least of those who urged retreat were
prepared to place the Empire in jeopardy rather than
that it should become subject to law.
Nor was the motive pacifist. The fact that we are
armed to a greater extent than ever before in our his-
tory, means that at some point we shall defend our
position; that we shall reject mere retreat and sub-
mission as a permanent policy; that at some point
we shall fight, when our 'direct' interest is plainly
involved.
The implications of that obvious fact are quite com-
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